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EBV. JOHN MAETIN MACK'S NAEEATIVB OP A 
VISIT TO ONONDAGA IN 1752. 

BY JOHN W. JOKDAN. 

[John Martin Mack, for twenty years a Moravian missionary 
among the Indians, was bom April 13, 1715, at Leysingen, in Wiirttem- 
berg. In 1735 he accompanied the Moravian colony to Georgia, where 
he remained until 1740, when he was transferred to Pennsylvania, 
where he assisted at the building of the Whitefield school, on the 
"Barony of Nazareth," and was one of the founders of Bethlehem. 
Two months after attending the ' ' Pennsylvania Synod" at Germantown, 
in January of 1742, he was appointed assistant in the mission among the 
Mohican Indians at Shecomeco, New York. On September 14 he mar- 
ried Jeannette, daughter of John Eau, of "The Oblong," and her 
knowledge of the Mohawk and Delaware dialects rendered her an effi- 
cient assistant in the mission. In October he accompanied Count Zin- 
zendorf on his visitation to the Indians of the Wyoming Valley and 
upper Susquehanna. The following year Mack was transferred to the 
mission at Pachgatgoch, in Connecticut. In April of 1746 he com- 
menced the settlement at Gnadenhiltten, on the Mahoning, — ^the first 
Moravian Indian village in Pennsylvania, — where his wife died in 1749, 
and which was the field of his labors until 1755. During this interval 
he visited the Indian villages on the Susquehanna yearly, and in 1752 
accompanied David Zeisberger and C. Godfrey Eundt to Onondaga, 
where they were to perfect themselves in the dialects of the Five Nations. 
Mack's narrative of their journey thither, and his return, follows this 
introduction. In 1756 he visited the Moravian tract in North Caro- 
lina, and on his return to Pennsylvania the year following, he com- 
menced the Indian village of Nain, near Bethlehem. From 1760-1761 
he was again in charge of the mission at Pachgatgoch. In 1762 Mack 
was appointed Superintendent of the mission in the Danish West Indies, 
and while on a visit to Bethlehem in 1770, was consecrated a Bishop. 
Deceased on Santa Cruz, January 9, 1784. A portrait of the old mis- 
sionary by Haidt is in the Archives at Bethlehem.] 

Saturday, Aiigust W. — "We came this afternoon to Wil- 
liam's Fort,^ a Maqua town, where many Indians live, wlio 

' The necessity of fortifying this Pass was pointed out for the first time 
in October, 1786, by a number of Indian traders who petitioned the As- 
sembly to erect a fort at " the Carrying Place at the upper end of Mo- 
hawk Eiver." When Fort Williams was erected has not been ascer- 
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were baptized by a minister of the churcb of England, by 
name Ogilby.^ "We found but few at bome. Conrad "Weis- 
ser's son resided bere last summer to learn their laiiguage.* 
We stayed here but a short time, and then went some miles 
further, and came to a Low Dutchman, where we had very 
good lodgings. 

Sunday, August IS. — "We were obliged to rest all day. 

Monday, August I4.. — We started on our journey again to- 
day in good spirits. In the afternoon we left the Low 
Dutch, and entered the High Dutch settlements,* and con- 
tinued through a severe thunder-storm to within eight miles 
of Canajoharie, and lodged with a German. 

Tuesday, August 15. — We set out early, but found walk- 
ing difficult owing to the rain of yesterday, and at 8 o'clock 
reached Canajoharie,* a Maqua Lidian town, where Bro. 
David and Post were arrested seven years ago, and carried 
to prison in New York.* Bro. David showed us the house 

tained. In March of 1756, it was garrisoned by one hundred and fifty 
men with four cannons and commanded by Capt. Williams. Later in 
the year it was destroyed by Gren. Webb on his famous flight from 
Wood Creek. It was succeeded in 1758 by Fort Stanwix, and finally by 
the present city of Eome, Oneida County, N. Y. 

' Bev. John Ogilvie was a native of New York, and a graduate ot 
Yale College. Being a Dutch scholar, he was appointed to the Mohawk 
mission in 1748. Subsequently he succeeded the Eev. Henry Barclay 
as rector of Trinity Church, New York city. Deceased November 26, 
1774. 

'Samuel Weisser, bom April 25, 1785. 

' Dutch settlements were scattered along the Mohawk Eiver, and num- 
bered from thirty to one hundred families in each. 

*An Indian word meaning, "the pot that washes itself." It was an 
Iroquois town situated on the right bank of the river Mohawk, in what 
is now Montgomery County, N. Y., and on the site of the present town 
of the same name. It was sometimes called " Hunter's Field." 

' In March of 1745, Zeisberger and Christian Frederic Post, one of the 
most adventurous missionaries to the Indians, being desirous of perfect- 
ing themselves in the Mohawk language, were, while on their way to 
the Indian towns, arrested because they had no passes, and also unjustly 
accused of being in sympathy with the French. They were released on 
April 10. 
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in which they then lodged. Very few Indians were to be 
seen, but we learned subsequently, that they were in the 
castle, (which was built during the last war) half a mile 
from the town.* "We also learned that a minister preaches 
to them in English through an interpreter.^ "We did not 
stay here long, but continued for eight miles through the 
woods until noon, when we came to the Great Falls, where 
the settlements again commence. In the afternoon we 
crossed over the river, which was much swollen by the 
rain. Here we met about one hundred Indians, mostly 
from Anajot' and Cayuga,* who live at present in these 
parts and dig roots,* which are very good in all kinds of 
sickness. The Indians sell them to the people hereabouts, 
or exchange them for goods with the traders who come 
from Albany. Towards evening we left the river and 
lodged with an Irishman who has a German wife. We 
had not been here long, before five Oneidas arrived and 
stayed all night. Bro. David [Zeisberger] talked with them 
a long time. 

Wednesday, August 16. — Early this morning we continued 
our journey, and about 10 o'clock reached the last house be- 

' Fort Canajoharie was situated at the side of the Mohawk Eiver, on 
the right bank. It was built of upright pickets joined together with 
lintels. Small cannon were in position in each bastion. Five or six 
families of Mohawks resided outside of the fort. 

' John Christopher Hartwick, who was born in Saxe-Gotha, January 
6, 1714. He was sent to America to take charge of some Palatine con- 
gregations at Albany and Dutchess Counties, N. Y. Labored succes- 
sively in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and New England. He was 
the founder of the Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. Deceased July 16, 1796. 

' Anajot, Tuscarora County, N. Y. It was the capital of the Oneidas, 
of the Six Nations, and is called Onn^oust in a French account of Fron- 
tenac's expedition against the Onondaga Indians written in 1696. It 
was on the main trail from Albany to Onondaga, two days' journey from 
Wyoming, Pa. 

* The capital of the Oayugas of the Six Nations. It stood on the site 
of the present town of the same name, on the eastern shore of Lake Ca- 
yuga, in Cayuga County, N. Y. 

' Kalondaggouh, the Indian word for ginseng. 
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tween here and Onondaga where we found many Indians. 
From here our path is altogether through the woods. The 
man that lives here is a German, and was quite civil to us. 
His people were very anxious to know whither we were 
going, and the object of our visit to Onondaga. The In- 
dians, too, asked us the same questions, whereupon Bro. 
David told them. After being here half an hour the In- 
dians that we met yesterday arrived, and with them the 
chiefs of the Oneidas. They talked with us too, and we 
felt that something would take place here, but we knew not 
what. "We heard that a large party of Indians lay drinking 
near the river side about a half mile from here, and near 
where we must cross ; it being impossible for us to cross 
anywhere else, owing to the great mountains on both sides. 
"We finally determined to remain here and see how it 
would go. 

In the afternoon a chief came to us and inquired as to 
our business in Onondaga. Bro. David told him the whole 
object, but he did not seem satisfied, and left us. During 
the evening the chief of the Oneidas, and a Seneca came, 
and began by saying, that they heard that we were going to 
Onondaga, and then asked us our business there. Bro. 
David replied : " Two years ago Gallichwio* and he visited 
Onondaga, and made a proposition to the Council, which 
he believed they must have heard, as one of chiefs of the 
Oneida was present." They appeared, however, as if they 
had not heard a syllable of it. Bro. David then related the 
principal heads thereof, when they asked, who had sent us. 
" T'girhitontie* and his Brethren," was the reply. Then a 
chief said : " "We two years ago heard much of the Brethren, 
from a man whose name we will not now mention, and he 

^The name means "a good message," and was given to Bishop Cam- 
merhoff by Shikellmy while on a visit to Bethlehem in AprU of 1748. 
It was the name of an Oneida chief living at Anajot. 

''The name given to Bishop A. G. Spangenberg by Shikellmy, is a 
Maqua word signiiying " a row of standing trees" and was the name of 
a chieftain belonging to the tribe Ochquaeri, i.e., the Bear. 
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told us to beware of them. He told us all kinds of bad 
things of them, and that if any of them ever came to see 
us, we should send them home. Therefore we are not will- 
ing that you should go any further, but to-morrow morning 
you must turn back, and go where you came from." "We 
did all we could to remove their wicked suspicions, and ac- 
cusations, but it was to no purpose. They were very bitter 
and told us several times, " Don't you take it upon you to 
go any further, for if you do, you will see what will come 
of it ; for we have heard no good of you, and have been 
charged not to let you go any further, therefore you shall 
go back to-morrow." The Oneida chief who was at council 
two years ago, was not with them. They were continually 
repeating: ""We have been warned of the Brethren, and 
have been told that they have no occasion to learn our lan- 
guage, as other persons are appointed for that purpose." 
Being convinced that it would be unsafe for us to go any 
further on our journey without their consent, we requested 
the chiefe to meet again to-morrow, and we would keep a 
council with them, to which they consented and left us. 

The Germans in the house overheard the greater part ot 
our conversation, and observed how much the Indians were 
prejudiced against us. One of them said, " It will be im- 
possible for you to go on to Onondaga, for if you do, you 
will endanger your lives. Mne years ago, there were also 
two persons who had a mind to go to Onondaga to learn 
the language, but the Indians sent them back, and if they 
had gone there they would have been killed." Probably 
they referred to Bro. Anton and Pyrlaeus.^ 

1 "Together, we (John Christopher Pyrlaeus and Anton Seyffert) now 
visited the other Mohawk castles, and resolyed to go on to Onondaga. 
On arriving at the last white settlement on our way thither, we met a 
sachem of the Six Nations, who, on learning our purpose, opposed its 
execution, first by using dissuasion and then by threatening violence. 
Thus foiled, we returned to Canajoharie, and afterwards set out for 
Bethlehem. This was in the latter part of September, 1743." — Memo- 
riah of the Moravian Church, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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Thursday, August 17. — The four Oneida chiefs met this 
morning with twenty of their nation, and a chief of the 
Tuscaroras, "We then went to them, when they immedi- 
ately bade us sit down. A chief then arose and said: 
" The reason that we have so many of our people present, 
is that they may also hear your matters." We replied, 
" "We like it, we are glad to see that our matters will be 
treated publicly— every one may hear them." Bro. David 
was then called upon to speak concerning the object of our 
journey. He said, " Ye brethren of the Oneidaa ! "We 
are come a great way, sent to you by your brother T'gir- 
hitontie and his Brethren, for no other reason and end, but 
because they love you. Not that we seek your land, as so 
many of you think, for after you are better acquainted with 
us, you will find also, that as we speak to-day, we will speak 
always — ^ten, twenty, thirty years hence. Therefore it 
grieves ub that you don't know us better/' They all lis- 
tened with great attention. A chief then asked whether 
we had a belt of wampum to the council at Onondaga. 
Bro. David replied, " No, but we have some strings of wam- 
pum." These were handed to them, and explained accord- 
ing to the instructions given us at Bethlehem.' 

"We sat with them upwards of an hour discoursing on 
our matters. After a short consultation among themselves, 
the chief arose and said, "Ye Brethren! We have heard 
your matters, and see that there is in them nothing bad, but 
that your words are good ; therefore you may go on to 
Onondaga, and lay your proposals before the council. This 
we chiefs say to you, ye may go in peace, and we are glad 
that we have heard of your affair." Bro. David said in 
reply, " We are also pleased that we have had an opportu- 
nity to lay our matters before your chiefs and your people, 
as the covenant we made with the Six Nations, concern 

1 Qwry. — Was this the string of one hundred and eighty-six white 
beads, given to Zinzendorf by the chiefs of the Six Nations, at the 
house of Conrad Weisser ; when the covenant of friendship was ratified 
in August of 1742? 
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also you." The chiefs were quite orderly, and at parting 
called us " their Brethren," and also told us their names, 
being Huyenjot, Hachtachguosde, T'gawio, Onontio, Gun- 
taantie, Kontartie, Satiunganiehnarontie, Ognieo, lagotisge- 
nogechtie and lagothonto the speaker. They also informed 
us that on our way up we must pass through several towns, 
and among the first two Tuscarora towns, where we should 
tell the chiefs that the Oneidas knew of our going to On- 
ondaga. At the last town a chiet would go with ua and 
hear our proposals. Upon proposing to them that two 
of their chiefs should go with ua, they replied, that it 
was not necessary for they had listened to and know our 
message already, and you may appeal thereto, if you 
are asked about us. "We observed, however, that they 
sent out messengers, and soon after learned that they 
were sent to the Cayuga and Seneca Country, to tell the 
chiefs to appear at Onondaga, to hear the message of the 
Brethren. 

When we returned to our land-lord, we found him anx- 
iously waiting to hear how our matter would turn out. 
He asked, " How is it, must you go back ?" We replied, 
" Good friend, we go to Onondaga." " Ay !" said he, " I 
never would have thought that the Indians would have 
given you leave, for they were so much against it last night. 
I have never yet seen Indians change their minds so soon." 
We then shook hands with him, going forward through 
the woods. Praises be to the Lamb for faithfully guiding 
us ! We found the woods very thick, and the ground in 
many places marshy. By night we reached a fine creek, 
by the side of which we refreshed ourselves, and after a 
happy singing-hour went to rest under the trees. 

Friday, August 18. — ^Having rested comfortably, we set 
forward early this morning. At noon we met an old Seneca, 
who informed us that he had been appointed by a messenger, 
to accompany us to Onondaga. In the afternoon it rained 
in torrents. Two hours before night we reached Anajot, 
where, finding only a few women at home, we continued on 
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to Ganatisgoa, a Tuscarora town.' Here we found almost 
thirty houses, large and regularly built, with a wide street 
through the middle of the town. We soon obtained lodgings 
in a hut, and were joined by two old Senecas, who had been 
hunting not far from hence, and were also on their way to 
Onondaga. 

Saturday, August 19. — In the morning, the Tuscarora 
chief, who lives here, came to see us, and told us, that yester- 
day he had received an account of the matters we had to lay 
before the Council at Onondaga, from the Oneidas. Being 
lame and unable to attend the Council, he requested us to 
tell him of our matters, which we did to his great satisfac- 
tion. The Senecas started with us. Before noon we came 
to a few huts, occupied by some Tusearoras and in the after- 
noon to a town of the same tribe. The Senecas staid here 
all night, and told us that they would overtake us the next 
morning. We went on a little further and lodged in a cold 
and dark wood. Just as we were seating ourselves around 
a fire which we had made, there began such a cracking and 
rattling over our heads, that we did not know in what direc- 
tion to run; and there fell a huge tree close by our fire. 
We thanked our Savior for His protection over us. Before 
going to sleep, we had a " singing hour" together. 

Sunday, August 20. — We were stirring betimes this morn- 
ing. At 8 o'clock the Senecas j opined us, and told us that 
they had had bad lodgings ; that the Indians were nearly 
all drunk in the town, and some had almost killed one 
another. At noon some Indians belonging to Onondaga 
met us. We then came to a place where many posts were 
standing, from which we concluded that a town must have 
stood there formerly. The old Seneca told Bro. David, that 
when he was a child of eight years of age, Onondaga stood 
on this spot, but was burnt by the French.^ In the after- 

' Noted in Guy Johnson' s ' ' Maps of the Country of the Six Nations, " 
1771. 

^ The Indians destroyed the town upon the approach of Count Fron- 
tenac, in 1696. 
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noon between 4 and 5 o'eloek, we arrived at Onondaga. 
We were taken to the hut of a chief, who was absent and 
did not return until evening. Several chiefs hearing of our 
arrival came to visit us. "We also learned that some of the 
chiefs had gone to Canada, and would not return until 
Autumn. 

Monday, Ayffust 91. — Many visitors called on us this 
morning ; among the number a very old chief, who told us 
that the Council would meet during the day, and would 
listen to what we had to tell them. In the afternoon we 
met the Council, but found only Onondagas present. To 
them we related the object of our visit, and gave them one 
string of wampum after another. When we finished, the 
wampum was returned to us by a chief who said : " We 
only had a mind to hear what you had to offer ; we will let 
all, both Cayuga and Senecas, that are called hither, come, 
and then you shall declare your matter publicly, that they 
may also hear it," which was according to our desires. 

Then a servant (?) laid an affair relating to the Catawbas 
before the Council. First of all, the servant laid an instru- 
ment, which they use in the time of war, at the feet of the 
chiefs, declaring at the same time, that the Catawbas would 
now fain have full peace with the Six Nations. Next, he 
laid down a pass, which the Catawbas had brought from the 
Governor of Charleston,^ sealed with the king's seal. This 
they handed to Bro. David to read to them. The contents 
of it were to this purport : The governor desired the Six 
Nations to be willing to make peace with the Catawbas, 
assuring them that the Catawbas would faithfully keep to it. 
He also set before them the harm that arises from their 
being at war, — ^that both were only weakened thereby, — and 
yet they are children of the same land. The governor in 
every article called the Six Nations " Brethren." In con- 
clusion, he asBured the Six Nations, that the Catawbas were 
true friends of the English, The chief then asked us what 
we thought of the matter. We replied : " It is good, we 

' James Glenn, Governor of South Carolina. 
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find nothing bad." They appeared satisfied with our opin- 
ion, and from their conversation, it is likely a peace will 
soon be concluded.^ All night long it was very noisy, as 
many of the Indians were drunk. 

Tuesday, August 22. — "We were awakened early this morn- 
ing by many drunken men and women coming into our hut, 
but when they commenced to fight among themselves, we 
thought it prudent to withdraw, and passed part of the day 
in the woods. In the afternoon one of the Seneca chiefs 
visited us, from whom we learned, that they thought of 
leaving for their town to-morrow. Upon hearing this Bro. 
David went to the Onondaga chief. He began of himself 
to make excuses, that he had been unable to call the Council 
together to-day, because so many Indians were drunk, but 
he hoped it should be done to-morrow. Then Bro. David 
said, " I have heard that the Senecas that are here will leave 
to-morrow, which we shall not like. "We would rather 
that they hear our matters." The chief then promised to 
speak to the Senecas. After dark the chief came to us and 
told us, that the chief of the Cayugas had arrived, upon 
whom the whole affair had waited, and that the Senecas 
would also stay to attend the Council. 

Wednesday, August 23. — ^In the forenoon a chief came 
and told us, that at noon the Council would assemble in 
the hut where we lodged, which it did. There were above 
thirty present, among whom were four Senecas, the Cayuga 
chief; the rest belonging to Onondaga. "We were placed 
next to the Cayuga chief, as Bro. David understood their 
language best. He was quietly told of the object of our 
visit, and what every string of wampum meant. Then he 
desired the council to attend, and taking the first string of 
wampum, he sang in the Indian manner, the names of all 

* In the Summer of 1750 Conrad Weisser was sent to Onondaga, to 
bring about a treaty of peace between the Catawbas and the Six Nations, 
between whom great enmity had existed for many years, owing to an 
act of treachery on the part of the former. Peace was finally declared 
after Zeisberger and Bundt left Onondaga. 
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our Brethern, mentioning at the same time Bro. Johanan,^ 
as a great and mighty man. " These men," he continued, 
"are sent by Bro. Johanan, T'girhitontie,^ T'garihontie,* 
Anuntschie,* and the rest of the Brethren on this side and 
on the other side of the great water, to bring good words 
to the Six Nations. They know that the chiefs of Aquan- 
oschioni " will take all in good part." Then the string of 
wampum was hung on a pole with the usual Juheh ! of all 
present. The second string was then taken up : " Gallich- 
wio," continued he, " had gone home, and that the Brethren 
would let the Six Nations know, how dear he was to us, 
that we loved him much and them also — that he loved the 
Indians very much — that we were unwilling to part with 
him, but we knew that he was gone to God, whom he 
loved much, and therefore he did not grieve." That we 
would liked to have brought the message sooner, but 
several of our chiefs had gone over the great water." Then 
was this string hung upon the pole, and the council sung 
Juheh ! The third string was then held up and he sung as 
follows : "That T'girhitontie, Anuntschie, and Auousacheri,'^ 
who was present, had returned from over the great water 
and brought salutations from T'garihontie, and Johanan 
his father." * Our message being ended, we delivered our 

^ Count Zinzendorf. Under what circumstances or on what occasion 
he received the name of Johanan from the Indians is not determined. 
" Bishop Spangenberg. 
' Bishop von Watteville. 

* Nathaniel Seidel. This name was given to him by Shikellmy, at 
Bethlehem, in April of 1748. It is a Seneca word signifying "the 
head." 

° Literally, "Makers of Cabins or Wigwams." In a national sense, 
" United People." 

' Bishop Cammerhoff died in April of 1751. 

' David Zeisberger. Shikellmy gave him this name in June of 1745. 
It is a Maqua word signifying "on a pumpkin," and was the name of a 
chief belonging to the tribe Anowangoa — i.e., the Tortoise. 

* Nathaniel Seidel and David Zeisberger returned from a visit to the 
Brethren in Europe, in September, and Spangenberg, in December of 
1751. 

VOL. XXIX. — 23 
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presents to the Cayuga chief, when he said, " T'girhitontie, 
Anuntschie and his brethren had sent presents." These 
were two pieces of linen, each 22 yards, some thread, and 
tobacco. They were laid, being a present, upon a blanket. 
They then conferred together, when two servants took the 
presents and divided them into three parts. Then a chief 
arose, gave one part to the Cayugas, another to the Senecas, 
and the third to the Onondagas. The latter was again 
divided into two ; — one part for Upper, and one for Lower 
Onondaga. Our strings of wampum were divided in the 
same manner ; whereupon the whole was confirmed with a 
loud Juheh! "We were then told that the chiefs would 
meet and consider our message, and that they would give 
us an answer to-day. They then took leave, shaking hands 
with us all. 

About four o'clock the council again assembled. We 
were desired again to sit by the Cayuga chief, whereupon 
he took a string of wampum in his hand and lifted it aloft, 
saying, "We have heard and understood, that our Bro. 
T'girhitontie, Anuntschie and Galliehwio, vsdth those over 
the great water, among whom there is a great man, who 
has the affairs of the Brethren in hand, send good words 
to the Aquanoschioni. Brethren we have heard and un- 
derstand all. We are glad and thankful that they have 
sent Ganachgagregat, Auousacheri, and the white brother 
[Eundt]. It rejoices us to hear, that thou and thy brethren 
are well, and sit in peace by your fires." Then he 
handed us the string of wampum. Taking up the sec- 
ond string he said : " T'girhitontie, thou and thy brethern, 
and those over the great water, inform us, that our and 
your Brother, Galliehwio went home a year ago. N^ow, 
Bro. T'girhitontie, the Aquanoschioni say to thee, use thy 
best endeavors to find us such another person among thy 
Brethren, for we know that Galliehwio truly loved the 
Aquanoschioni, — ^in whose heart was no guile." This was 
confirmed by the whole council with a Juheh I The string 
of wampum was then handed to us. With the third string 
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in his hand, he continued. " Bro. T'girhitontie, thou hast 
let us know, that together with other Brethren, thou hast 
heen over the great water, and art now come back, and 
hast brought salutations from our Bro. T'garihontie, and 
his father Johanan. Thou must salute them from us, the 
united Six Nations. Bro. T'girhitontie, thou hast also 
assured us that the brotherhood betwixt us and you stands 
fast, and you hold it fast. "We also hold it fast." Here the 
speaker locked his hands together, and lifted them up ; 
showing how firmly they kept the covenant. " Thus 
minded," said he, " were all the chiefs of the Six Nations," 
which was answered to by all present. Then they deliv- 
ered to us the string of wampum. Next he related, that 
Bro. Gallichwio two years ago, made a proposal of two 
Brethren living among them and learning their language ; 
" And as thou, Bro. T'girhitontie, and thy Brethren, have 
again taken this matter in hand, we think wisely, and have 
sent Bro. Auousacheri, and his white brother, whose 
name we do not know [Rundt] ; ^ we are pleased, and 
think that a good work is set on foot thereby. It shall be 
as you desire, as all the chiefs are of the same mind. The 
two Brethren shall live a couple of years among us and 
learn the language that we may tell one another the 
thoughts of our hearts. Then they may go to the Cayugas 
and reside there some months, and also to the Senecas." 
When he finished, a string of wampum was handed to us, 
and the whole was confirmed with three Juhehs ! in which 
we joined. It was suggested that the two brethren should 
visit the houses in the town, and whenever they have an 
opportunity to converse with the Indians. When the 
council meets they may attend, so as to learn the ways and 
manners of the Indians in propounding any matter ; that 
when the Brethren have a message for them, they may 
know how to deliver it. The chiefs asked us where we 
wished the two Brethren to live while they remain in Onon- 

' While residing at Onondaga, Rundt was adopted into the tribe of 
the Tortoise, receiving the name of Thwueraqttechta. 
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daga ? We replied, " "We have not thought much about it, 
but would leave it to the Aquanoschioni, and take their 
advice." " It is well," said they, " for we have not consid- 
ered about it, but will do so soon, and give you an answer 
befere Ganachgagregat goes away." They also spoke about 
the maintenance of the Brethren, and said, " If the Brethren 
will frequently visit in the houses they will be supplied with 
victuals, but especial care shall be taken of them where they 
lodge." When all was concluded,the servants brought in two 
kettles of boiled Indian corn, when we ate socially together. 

We have been thus far very well and happy, and have 
not seen in any one a dark look, nor heard a contrary word. 
They have acted toward us in a brotherly manner. Even 
the children were quite free with us. We wished that our 
Brethren who are engaged in our work among the Heathen, 
could have been present at the council. 

Thursday, August ^4.. — This morning we were visited by 
several Indians from the next town, five miles distant from 
here. Some of them were present at the council. The 
women were friendly, invited us to come to their town, and 
gave us apples.' Our friends the Seneca chiefs returned 
home to-day. Their names are Thagachtatie, Julchcotanne, 
Ataneckenni, Thojanorie — the Cayuga's Griottononannie. 
The names of the Onondaga chiefs are, Otschinochiatha,^ 
the thick; Ganatschiagajio ; ^ and where we lodge, Garach- 
guntie. In lower Onondaga are these chiefs, Zargonna, 
Ganochronia ; and the Tuscarora, Thequalischki. 

Friday, August 25. — Our matters being so far advanced, 
we considered together about the return of Bro. Mack to 
Bethlehem. The head chief sent for us, as he had some- 
thing further to speak about. When we entered his hut, 

^ The Iroquois are noted for their extensive orchards above the other 
Indians. 

' In 1754 John Lidius prevailed upon this chief, while intoxicated, 
to sign a deed of sale of the Susquehanna lands to Connecticut. 

'Bishop Cammerhoif and Zeisberger lodged with this chief, during 
their visit in 1750. 
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he bade us eit down, and asked if Ganachgagregat would 
leave to-day. "We told Mm that he would, and that we 
would accompany him to Anajot and then return. He then 
said, " Very well, we have spoken together concerning the 
residence for the two Brethren, and as soon as they return, 
they may select a house to their own mind, for the doors of 
all stand open. They have full liberty to go where they will, 
and live where they please." We thanked him, and then 
retired. In the afternoon we visited the chiefs and many 
of the Indians in their huts; and the chief with whom we live 
ordered some victuals prepared for us. Two hours before 
night Bro. Mack set out for Bethlehem, with Bro. David and 
Eundt, who go part of the way. When we had walked six 
miles, we came to a fine creek, by which we staid all night. 
Bro. David caught eight fine trout, which we ate for supper. 

Saturday, August 26. — This morning we start early 
hoping to reach Anajot, which is 45 miles from Onondaga, 
by dusk. The chief called us into his hut, and treated 
us with squashes and pumpkins. After finishing our 
meal, we proceeded on our journey, passing several 
houses and meeting some Indians. Two hours before night 
we came to Ganatisgoa, the second Tuscarora town, but 
found most of the Indians from home, in quest of roots. 
At evening we came near to Anajot, but as we wished to 
be alone together, we selected an agreeable spot, and re- 
mained there all night. 

Sunday, August 27. — Having rested well, we arose early 
and sang some verses. After passing through Anajot, we 
came to a hill about a quarter of a mile beyond where we 
rested. Here we must part. We sang some verses, wept 
like children, and blessed one another — so we parted. 
Bro. David and Rundt on their return will visit in Anajot 
and the Tuscarora towns. My eyes all day long were not 
very dry, and I cannot express what I felt at parting with 
my two Brethren. At night I reached Kash's.^ 

'Kass. The present town of Schuyler, in Herkimer County, N. Y., 
is built on the Kass farm. 
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Monday, August 88. — To-day I remained here (at Kash's) 
and visited the Oneidas who live hereabouts. Some of the 
chiefs were very friendly. They gave me something to eat, 
and asked where I had left my companions. When I told 
them, they gave me to understand by friendly looks their 
satisfaction. 

Tuesday, August S9. — In the morning I left Kash's, and 
went down the Maqua country. Towards night I passed 
through Canajoharie and came, 

Wednesday, August SO, to "William's Fort. Here I learned 
that Conrad Weisser's son had returned to learn the Indian 
language. I would have visited him, but he was not at home. 

Thursday, August 31. — To-day I passed through Schenec- 
tady to Albany, and came 

Sunday, September 3, to my father-in-law's, John Rau,^ 
with whom I stayed two days. 

Wednesday, September 6. — I reached Pachgatgoch, when I 
met Bro. Senseman and his wife. The Indian brethren and 
sisters, when they heard of my arrival, came running to see 
their old Martin once more among them.^ I stayed six 
days with them and kept many meetings. 

Wednesday, September 13. — This morning I set out for 
Bethlehem. 

Saturday, September '23. — ^Between 10 and 11 o'clock this 
morning, I arrived at Bethlehem, well and happy, and was 
received by my Brethren right heartily. I thanked my 
dear Savior for all the grace and protection He had shown 
me and my two Brethren on our journey, and for my safe 
return home. Glory be to God ! ^ 

* John Eau, a Palatine farmer in "The Oblong." Mack married his 
daughter Jeannette, September 14, 1742. She deceased at Gnadenhxit- 
ten on the Mahoning, December 15, 1749. Her father died July 2, 
1768, and was buried in the graye-yard of the English meeting-house 
in "The Oblong," by Rev. Francis Boehler, who was at this time settled 
in Sichem. 

' Mack had been stationed at Pachgatgoch in 1743. 

' Zeisberger and Bundt arrived in Bethlehem on their return from 
Onondaga, December 15, 1752. 



